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Perhaps even deeper than their dislike of services was the serf's
hatred of all those fines and charges which the lord could make,
and which were so marked an indication of servile status. The
nature and burden of such a fine as tallage has already been dis-
cussed,1 and besides this there were a number of other fines
which emphasised the gulf between free and serf. When the serf
wished to marry his daughter, or sell or exchange his colts or
steers, both were equally matters in which the lord interested
himself, and in which he exacted a money payment before he
would allow the peasant to do what he wished.2 And this really
states the whole matter in a sentence: to the lord the sale or
alienation of a serf's daughter, or the sale of a serf's colt were
much the same thing. Both were begotten on his manor by
creatures of his, and before either could be disposed of he had a
right to be consulted. What wonder if the serf hated conditions
such as these, and tried his utmost to gain his liberty and freedom
from these degrading obligations! He realised from an early
hour that such servile dues were incompatible with any real
notion of freedom, and they became an early object of attack.
As well as this, once the peasant had succeeded in persuading his
lord to accept a money rent in lieu of services, the road to freedom
was enormously widened and the way to full emancipation.in
sight. In sight only, for the promised land was not easily won,
and the serf, desirous of emancipation, had many difficulties
before him which we must examine.
Since Church and State were in such close relation throughout
the Middle Ages we may begin by asking what attitude the
Church took to this question of serfdom and freedom. The answer
is clear: there can be no question that the Church recognised
serfdom as reasonable and necessary. St Thomas Aquinas de-
fends servitude as economically expedient, and it was recognised
and enforced by Canon Law.3 Indeed the Church could do little
else, for by the acquisition of property the great religious orders
had become important landowners, and a very great number of
1 See above, p. 138.                                         2 See above, p. 240.
8 Stanma Theol. la, zae, quaest. 94, art. 5-iii; Gratian,Decretum,Causax,
Quaest. ii, c. 3, and Causa xii, Quaest. if, c. 39. In this latter case bishops are
severely condemned for freeing serfs of the Church. The whole question of
the attitude of the Church to serfdom is discussed by Dr Coulton in his
Medieval Village, chapters xii-xiv.